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Notes of the Month 


The Kabaka’s Return io Buganda 


Tue Kabaka Mutesa II returned to Buganda on 17 October 
amid scenes of wild and genuine rejoicing. Never has a colonial 
crisis been resolved with so much cause for self-congratulation all 
round. All the major parties have won what they sought. The 
Kabaka has gained his original objective, the revision of the Bu- 
ganda Agreement. The Governor, Sir Andrew Cohen, has obtained 
at last the agreement of the Baganda to the nomination of repre- 
sentatives in the once-despised Legislative Council of the Pro- 
tectorate, where they must perforce be in a minority. At the same 
time the shape and powers of the Great Lukiko, the Parliament of 
Buganda, are buttressed for the first time with judicial authority. 
The Buganda Agreement is binding on the protecting Power not 
only morally but henceforth legally also, its articles being en- 
forceable in the Uganda High Court with the right of appeal to the 
Privy Council. The European and Indian merchants are rewarded 
with the return of their trade, which was halved during the 
Kabaka’s exile; they have moreover proved right their contention 
that in Africa it is unwise to change too much too quickly. The 
Uganda National Congress, the mass party which wants self- 
government quickly on the Gold Coast model, has done best of 
all. It has achieved the promise of direct elections to the Legisla- 
tive Council by 1961, and its candidates have topped the poll in 
the indirect elections which have already taken place. ‘The result, 
Congress circles report, has been a sudden accession of Buganda 
notabilities to the ranks of the Congress party, including even the 
Kabaka’s new ministers themselves. 

It might have been hoped that political contentment would now 
crown Uganda’s economic prosperity, but the sudden popularity 
of Congress is hardly a pointer towards peace. The political struc- 
ture is weakened by inconsistencies, conflict, and paradox. To 
most Africans the biggest inconsistency would seem to be the 
continued presence of the Governor in the same country from 
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which he exiled the Kabaka. Sir Andrew Cohen, despite his 
known African sympathies, has unfortunately become Uganda’s 
least popular Governor, and this is bound to make his position 
difficult in introducing any further reforms he may have in mind. 

Mutesa II, on the other hand, has never been more popular in 
all the years of his reign. He has become a legendary hero to 
Baganda and non-Baganda alike. He remains the most worldly- 
wise and the best educated of his generation, better fitted to advise 
his ministers than they are sometimes to advise him. Far from 
regarding his newly-recognized status as a constitutional monarch 
as a signal to go into obscurity, his statements on his return read 
like a new political manifesto. His ultimate aim, he said, was ‘self- 
government for Buganda within the framework of a self-governing 
Uganda’. It is a fair sign that in African eyes the race to indepen- 
dence has reached the straight and may be expected to put on 
speed. 

At the moment the race lies between Congress, whose leaders 
are looked on as demagogues and novi homines, and the traditional 
nationalists whose pride is in Buganda’s ancient and aristocratic 
institutions. There is a natural conflict between the two Parlia- 
ments, the Great Lukiko and the Legislative Council, sitting 
within five miles of one another in Kampala. A complication is 
that the Congress leaders are Baganda too; their aim, some of 
them admit privately, is to see the Kabaka become constitutional 
monarch of all Uganda and not merely of Buganda. But here in 
turn Buganda chauvinism will meet the opposition of the remain- 
ing four-fifths of Uganda, now finding political voice for the first 
time. 

A final inconsistency is Uganda’s desertion, with support even 
from Government House, of the multiracial ideals held by her 
neighbours ‘Tanganyika and Kenya. In fact there are 50,000 
Indian settlers in the country (as many as there are European 
settlers in Kenya) all determined to stay and protect their wealth. 
Finding themselves without direct influence, the Indians will 
certainly try to work through African politicians, thus further 
muddying the pool of Uganda’s politics. 


The Socialist Merger and the Balance of Parties in fapan 

On 12 October the Left-wing and Right-wing Socialists in 
Japan held separate meetings in Tokyo and declared themselves 
dissolved. ‘The next day the two parties held a joint convention at 
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which they were officially reunited, thus ending a split that had 
lasted for almost exactly four years. 

Negotiations for the Socialist merger (which has been a fore- 
gone conclusion since July) have closely paralleled those between 
the two main conservative parties. Indeed one of the principal 
motives for the Socialist unification was the apparent imminence 
of a merger between the Democrats and the Liberals which would 
have given the united conservatives overwhelming control of the 
Diet. In the event, the conservatives have been less successful than 
their rivals in reconciling the differences—largely personal— 
which divide them, but it is quite probable that the Socialist uni- 
fication may now provide them with the necessary impetus. 

The new united Socialist Party will command 155 seats out of 
the 466 in the Lower House. Although they will displace the 
Liberals as the main Opposition party,' they will still be far from 
commanding the majority which would enable them to put into 
effect their new joint policy. 

This policy, which was announced on g October, involves a 
gradual reduction in the strength of the self-defence forces and a 
negotiation of non-aggression pacts with all countries, including 
the U.S.A., the Soviet Union, and Communist China. Such pacts 
would replace the current Security ‘Treaty with the United States. 
On this important point it is clear that the views of the Left-wing 
Socialists (who contributed about 60 per cent of the Socialist 
strength in the Lower House) have prevailed. As recently as last 
July the Right-wing Socialists officially recognized the Security 
Pact as an ‘inevitable measure’ to maintain Japanese security for 
the present, whereas the Left-wing has consistently opposed it 
~as being one of the factors aggravating international tension in the 
Far East. 

The domestic policy of the new Socialist Party also appears to 
reflect a certain preponderance of Left-wing influence. This policy 
is aimed at achieving economic self-sufficiency for Japan without 
American aid within five years of a Socialist accession to power; 
this is to be followed by a ten-year period during which essential 
banks and industries would be nationalized. 

In view of these policies, one is not surprised to hear that the 
head of the new party is Mr Suzuki Mosaburo, formerly leader 
of the Left-wing Socialists. It was Mr Suzuki, an ardent pacifist, 
who in 1951 headed the campaign for the Socialist ‘three-Point 


* The Government (Democratic) party has 185 seats and the Liberals have 112. 
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Policy’ of an ‘overall’ peace treaty, opposition to foreign military 
bases, and complete neutrality—the specific points which led to 
the Socialist split in October of that year. The chairman of the 
Right-wing Socialists, Mr Kawakami Jotaro, has been allotted the 
post of Supreme Adviser to the new party; Mr Asanuma Inejiro, 
one of Mr Suzuki’s principal antagonists in the dispute which led 
to the Socialist split four years ago, will be Secretary-General 
of the new party, a position which he has hitherto held in the 
Right-wing Socialist Party. 

It is tempting to regard the recent unification of the Socialist 
parties as a step towards a two-party system in Japan, to be fol- 
lowed shortly by a similar unification on the part of the conserva- 
tives. It may well be, however, that the current trend towards 
‘polarization’ in Japanese politics is more apparent than real. At 
the moment the Socialists are so busy stressing their points of 
agreement and minimizing their differences that it is hard to tell 
how far traditional divergences persist. It would appear, however, 
that the fissiparous tendencies among the Socialists are still strong, 
especially with regard to foreign policy. Although the Right-wing 
Socialists have agreed to the principle of replacing the U.S. Securi- 
ty Treaty with Locarno-type pacts embracing China and the 
Soviet Union, it remains to be seen to what extent they will accept 
the real neutralist implications of such a policy. A further potential 
point of disagreement is the extent to which Japan should divest 
herself of her already woefully inadequate defence forces. 

It will be recalled that the Socialist Party has already been ‘re- 
united’ once since the war, following its first split in 1950; on this 
previous occasion the merger between the left and right wings of 
the party lasted for eighteen months (from April 1950 to October 
1951). Now that the two groups have had four years of indepen- 
dent existence in which to crystallize their differences, it would be 
unwise to assume that their merger will be a permanent feature 
of the political scene. Indeed Mr Kawakami himself, the Supreme 
Adviser to the new party, has already been quoted as being ‘not 
too optimistic’ about the future of the united Socialists. 


Arab Reactions to the Egyptian-Czech Arms Agreement 


‘THE correspondent of The Times in Cairo has rightly remarked 
that probably ‘nothing since the Palestine war has so weakened 
the Western position in the Middle East as this affair of arms from 
Czechoslovakia’. One reason for this is that Arab unity is much 
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more easily achieved for some emotional gesture of defiance of the 
West, which is what the Arab press has made of this affair, than 
for some more constructive effort. And secondly, the Arab world 
sees the West’s refusal to supply arms ad lib. as intimately bound up 
with the Palestine problem which the Arabs hope to settle with 
the help of these arms from inside the Iron Curtain. 

In the first few days after the announcement of the agreement 
the leader-writer of the relatively responsible Beirut Ortent re- 
marked: ‘We have emphasized in this column 36,000 times that 
for the Arabs the Israeli peril is more real than the Communist 
peril,’ and again: “The time has come for America to choose be- 
tween Israeli friendship and Arab friendship.’ The Beirut al- 
Hayat recalled that clandestine arms from Czechoslovakia in 1948 
had helped the Israelis to defeat the Arabs, but concluded: “The 
Soviet decision gives us a new means of bargaining on the basis of 
our Own interests.’ 

However, the visit of the U.S. Under-Secretary of State, Mr 
George Allen, to Cairo and Beirut at the beginning of October, and 
rumours of a stiffening of American policy, seem to have induced a 
note of caution. On 7 October L’Orient’s leader-writer com- 
mented: 


In the present Middle Eastern situation neither the purchase of 
arms by Egypt nor their sale by the Soviet States is an end in itself. Both 
for Moscow and for Cairo it is a card to be played in a vast negotia- 
tion. . .. For Moscow the supply of armis to an Arab State represents a 
threat of disturbance in a region which has hitherto been a close pre- 
serve of the West. If by virtue of this threat Moscow obliges Washing- 
ton to extend to the Middle East the policy of détente introduced at 
Geneva, with the condition that the Soviet Government should receive 
certain satisfactions in this region, we may be sure that the Egyptian- 
€zech barter agreement will not be renewed, and the Arabs will declare 
that they have been tricked. . . 

It would be a great mistake to rely blissfully on the ‘Red’ arms. The 
Arabs would run the risk of being awakened by the sound of an Ameri- 
can-Soviet agreement on a modus vivendi. The Arab States are not in a 
position to seek the support of Moscow seriously. In deciding to arm 
themselves their objective must be to negotiate a settlement in Palestine 
from a position of strength. 


The writer had reaffirmed earlier that the Arab States had made 
their ‘maximum concessions in limiting their claims to the U.N. 
resolution on the partitioning of Palestine, the internationalization 
of the Holy Places, and the repatriation of the refugees’. His 
cautious realism concerning the wider power-implications is in no 
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way to be regarded as characteristic of his less sophisticated col- 
leagues in the Arabic press. It will take them some time to realize 
that a deal with the Communists is not a passport to the total 
independence which they crave. In the long run it is likely to in- 
volve their countries, at best, in haggling at which the Russians 
and their satellites will certainly be no more pliant than the West. 
At worst, it might result in the Arab States attaining the same 
‘independent’ status as Outer Mongolia... . 





The Middle East: Background to the 


Russian Intervention 


METTERNICH once said of the French Revolution that when the 
French sneezed, the rest of Europe caught cold. The recent 
Russian initiative in the Middle East is having a similar effect upon 
the health of the West. That is not surprising. It must be many 
decades since there has been a stroke of diplomacy which has had 
so rapid and so profound an effect upon the balance of power. 
Even the announcement of the Truman Doctrine in 1947 fails to 
provide a parallel. For the intervention of the United States in the 
affairs of Greece and Turkey meant no more than the continuation 
of British policy in the area by a more powerful agency than the 
British could provide. On the other hand the offer of military and 
economic aid to the Arabs by Russia and her satellites has intro- 
duced an entirely new element into the confused and tangled 
politics of the Middle East. 

Strategically the Middle East—the Arab States, Israel, and 
Persia—is of course every bit as important to the West as Greece 
and ‘Turkey. Economically it is a great deal more important, con- 
taining as it does over 60 per cent of the world’s proved reserves 
of oil. It might therefore have been thought that, just as the 
Americans stepped into Greece and Turkey in 1947 to take over 
the role of the British, so they would take over in the Middle East 
when after the war it became clear that Britain’s military and 
economic strength could no longer support the cost of her tradi- 
tional policy in that region. And the combination of American re- 
sources with British experience would indeed have been formidable 
if it could have been applied to the defence and development of the 
Middle East. As things were, Anglo-American economic rivalries, 
British jealousy of America’s new power, American suspicion of 
British colonialism, Arab fear of imperialist motives in Washington 
and London, and above all the belief in Cairo and Baghdad and 
Damascus that the Arabs had only the British and the Americans 
to thank for the creation of Israel—all this combined to produce 
serious obstacles to any such combination. ‘The result has been 
that for the past ten years it has been impossible to construct in the 
area any really comprehensive system of collective security, still 
less to link the defence of the Middle East as a whole with 
N.A.T.O.; and the state of the Middle East might fairly be de- 
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scribed as approximating very closely to the power vacuum of the 


political philosophers. 

But if the Middle East is strategically important to the West, 
it is also of strategic importance to the Russians. The Northern 
frontiers of Turkey and Persia are shared with those of Russia. 
They are dangerously close to some of her vital industrial centres. 


Moreover the aim of Russia to push down towards the Persian 
Gulf is as old as Peter the Great. That aim has been reaffirmed as 
lately as November 1940 after the Hitler-Molotov conversations. 
Its attractions have been greatly enhanced by the rich reserves of 
oil since found there which Russia would thereby acquire and 
deny to the West. Above all, the economic and social misery in 
which the majority of the people live is such that they are ready to 
believe—like the people of Eastern Europe twenty years ago— 
that their lot would certainly be no worse under a Communist 
regime. The economic progress made by the many millions of 
Muslims who live under Soviet rule in Central Asia is a perpetual 
theme of Russian propaganda to the Middle East. It is easy to 
see why. The new heaven and the new earth which the Russians 
can offer the people of the Middle East are certainly the most 
powerful weapons in their armoury. ‘That of course is the reason 
why the Middle Eastern countries which oil has made rich are 
making such desperate efforts to improve their standards of living 
by development programmes. It is why those such as Egypt which 
have no oil are spending so much time and effort on schemes like 
the High Aswan Dam plan and the Jordan Valley project, and why 
the Americans have laid such emphasis on Point 4 Aid for the 
Middle East. But the trouble about all such schemes is that, even 
if they are completed, it will necessarily be a matter of years before 
the planners can point to any really appreciable improvement in 
the standard of living, and time may not be on their side. 
Nevertheless Russian policy, though quick to seize any oppor- 
tunity in Europe or the Far East, has during the past ten years 
been remarkably inactive in the Middle East. After the war, it is 
true, Russia’s failure to withdraw her troops from Northern Persia 
was followed by the Azerbaijan incident, settled at the United 
Nations in 1946. ‘There was a similar attempt to set up an inde- 
pendent Kurdistan shortly after. But the resistance of the West 
and the failure of action on these lines to produce positive results 
seems to have convinced the Kremlin that the West regarded the 
Middle East as too important for open aggression by Russia in the 
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area to be tolerated. Even the half-hearted attempt to assert a 
Russian claim to the Turkish provinces of Kars and Ardehan was 
dropped two years ago. Russian action has been limited to criticiz- 
ing every move of the West and to underground subversion—of 
which the history of the Tudeh party in Persia provides a good 
example. Even on the issue of Israel, Russia carefully refrained 
from taking sides. All in all, it may well have been the view of the 
Kremlin—until last month—that the economic and social forces 
already at work in the area could safely be left to do their work, and 
that as a result conditions in the Middle East would ripen slowly 
into a pre-revolutionary situation. If so, then clearly it would pay 
the Russians to wait, and to avoid any major initiative. 

In the meantime Western policy—at any rate during the past 
few years—has been overshadowed by three major problems: 
Egypt, the Persian oil question, and above all the need somehow 
or other to bring Arabs and Jews together. Last year saw a settle- 
ment of British difficulties with Egypt in which it is important to 
remember that the British retain the right to re-occupy the Suez 
base in the event of an attack not only on the other Arab States 
but on ‘Turkey. The Persian oil question, also, was settled in the 
same year. On the other hand the problem of Israel has eluded all 
attempts to find a solution. 

The truth is that there is a fundamental difference in the im- 
portance which the West and the Arab States attach to the prob- 
lems of the Middle East. ‘To the West, the vital need of the Middle 
East is to establish a comprehensive system of collective security 
and to raise the standard of living, in order to create a military, an 
economic, and a social bulwark against a possible assault from the 
North. To prevent the overrunning of the Middle East by Russia 
is, it is true, a selfish interest of the West. At the same time it is 
a piece of enlightened self-interest, because it would hardly be in 
the interest of the peoples of the Middle East either. But to the 
Arabs the vital problem is not Russia but Israel. ‘The Arabs 
do not believe in the risk from the North. On the other hand, they 
have never reconciled themselves to the existence of Israel in their 
midst. Indeed they are reminded of it every day by the million 
Arab refugees from Palestine harboured in destitution by the 
Arab countries which lie on Israel’s frontiers; and seven years 
after the proclamation of the new State of Israel, the Arab States 
are still enforcing a complete economic blockade of the country. 
This basic difference has proved fatal to any hopes that the West 
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may have entertained that it would be possible to build an all- 
embracing Middle East Defence Organization on the model of 
N.A.T.O.! 

On the other hand, Turkish diplomacy has achieved a remark- 


able, though limited, success in this direction. The Ankara pact 


of 1953 proved that it was possible to draw within the Western 
defensive system a country which would itself undertake no such 
commitment to the great Powers of the West. For Yugoslavia, 
which refused, and still refuses, to become a member of N.A.T.O., 
was in the interests of her own self-defence quite ready to ally 
herself to Greece and ‘Turkey, which are themselves members of 
N.A.T.O. The Turks evidently felt that this precedent might well 
be applied to the Middle East. For such an exercise the Turks 
were well equipped. ‘They are not Arabs, of course, but they are 
Muslims, and there are close ties of friendship between them and 
some of the leading statesmen of the Arab world. The Prime 
Minister of Iraq, Nuri Pasha, for instance is of Turkish origin. 
The ‘Turco-Iraqi pact signed early this year was the result of this 
approach. Once Iraq had agreed to ally herself with the Turks, 
the difficulties which prevented the approval by Baghdad of the 
ill-fated Portsmouth treaty of 1948 between Great Britain and 
Iraq seemed to fall away. Great Britain announced her adherence 
to the Turco-Iraqi pact, and gave up her rights in the great bases 
of Habbaniya and Shaiba. Early in September Pakistan also an- 
nounced her formal adherence to the pact. The construction of 
the so-called ‘northern tier’ of States allied with the West seemed 
to be nearing completion. 

But the action of the Iraqis caused a deep cleavage throughout 
the Arab world and aroused bitter feelings, particularly in Egypt. 
Iraq, after all, is one of the most important members of the Arab 
League, the moral leadership of which Egypt has always claimed; 
and Egyptian pride was deeply wounded by Iraq’s deviation. 
What is far more important, Turkey recognizes Israel and enjoys 
friendly relations with that country. It did not follow that, by 
allying themselves with the Turks, the Iraqis were necessarily 
preparing to do a deal over Israel, but it could be and was repre- 
sented as a breach in Arab solidarity on the issue which all Arabs 
regard as of overriding importance. The Egyptian Government 
therefore promptly announced its intention of setting up a new 


1 Some evidence for this difference will be found in a Note of the Month, on 
p. 461. 
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Arab Defence League, membership of which would be confined 
to those States which refused to ally themselves with Iraq. The 
dynastic feud which for a generation and more has divided the 
Hashimites of Iraq from the descendants of Ibn Saud was itself 
enough to bring Saudi Arabia into the Egyptian camp on this 
issue. Egypt and Saudi Arabia were soon joined by Syria, which 
has always been suspicious of Iraqi imperialism, and particularly 
of Iraqi dreams of establishing a union between the States of the 
‘fertile crescent’. By the beginning of the summer, therefore, Iraq 
and Jordan, the latter still allied to Great Britain under the treaty 
of 1948, were ranged on one side; and Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and 
Syria on the other, with the Lebanon sitting on the fence and vainly 
attempting to mediate between the two factions. 

As the summer wore on, the worsening of the situation in the 
Gaza strip and the constant clashes between Egypt and Israeli 
troops seemed to lend force to Egypt’s contention that it was only 
of Israel that the Arabs needed to be afraid. July brought general 
elections in Israel, and the coming to power of men who will rely 
for their support to a far greater degree than their predecessors 
upon the more aggressively-minded elements, such as the Herut. 
This, again, seemed to show that the Egyptians were right; and 
there were indications that even in Iraq the view was widely held 
that the Government had gone beyond public opinion in signing 
the pact with Turkey. Indeed it may well be that if any other 
Government but that of Nuri had been in power in Baghdad the 
pact would never have been signed at all. ‘Thus August saw a 
hardening of opinion in the Arab world on the issue of Israel. It is 
true that Egypt made little progress in her attempts to create an 
anti-Iragi Arab Defence League. On the contrary, relations be- 
tween Egypt and Iraq have steadily improved throughout the 
summer. But a Cabinet crisis in the Lebanon brought to power a 
new Government under Rashid Karama which announced early in 
September that it would have nothing to do with the ‘Turco-Iraqi 
pact, so that after months of hesitation the Lebanon at last came 
down firmly on the Egyptian side. Moreover, the results of the 
Buraimi arbitration if anything confirmed the Saudi Arabians in 
their support of Egypt on the issue of the pact. And by September 
the cleavage in the Arab world was complete. Meanwhile the posi- 
tion of Tukey, the keystone of the ‘northern tier’, had been 
seriously weakened. No solution had been found for her growing 
economic difficulties, and even in Washington Mr Menderes had 
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failed during the summer to obtain the financial assistance the 
country needed. Neutralism in Yugoslavia had shaken the Balkan 
Pact at one end, and the rapid deterioration of ‘Turco-Greek rela- 
tions as the result of the London conference on Cyprus had shaken 
it at the other. 

The timing, as well as the content, of the Russian intervention 
in the Middle East has therefore been masterly. It finds the Arab 
States of the Middle East sharply divided among themselves, rela- 
tions between the Arabs and the Israelis (if it is permissible to 
speak of relations in this context) worse than they have been since 
1948, ‘Turkey in crisis, and the British under contract to move 
their last troops from Egypt in a matter of months to a new Middle 
Eastern base in Cyprus of which the security is to say the least 
doubtful. It must be admitted that Russia’s intervention has caught 
the West off its guard. For the real significance in the cold war of 
her offer of military and economic aid to the Middle East seems to 
be the assertion which lies behind it of her right to be consulted on 
the affairs of that area. That is a right which, outside the meetings 
of the Assembly and the Security Council and the other organs of 
the United Nations, the West has ignored consistently for the last 
ten years. Yet once the right has been asserted it is hard to see on 
what grounds it can be contested, for as has been seen Russia’s 
interests in the area are real. Nor is the West in a position to warn 
the Kremlin off the Middle East, as the Kremlin would certainly 
do if the West attempted a similar intervention in the affairs of the 
satellite countries of Eastern Europe. On the contrary, the Arab 
States of the Middle East, unlike the East European satellites, 
enjoy complete independence of action. They are therefore free 
to accept or reject Russian intervention as they wish. There are 
certainly no juridical grounds on which the West can challenge 
Russian intervention or prevent the Middle East from accepting 
Russian help. 

At the same time there can be no doubt whatever that the offer 
of arms to Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria has brought the danger 
of a conflict in the area appreciably nearer, and indeed it may yet 
prove to have been an error of tactics in the Kremlin, at a time 
when the Geneva spirit has presumably not altogether evaporated, 
that their intervention should not have been confined to economic 
aid. For the offer of arms to the Arabs of course makes nonsense 
of the tripartite agreement of 1950 whereby the British, the 
French, and the Americans attempted to hold a balance between 
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the military strength of the Arabs and the Israelis. It seems to be 
true that the Israelis have managed to obtain arms in spite of and 
outside this arrangement, whereas the Arabs, and particularly the 
Egyptians, have not been so fortunate. Nevertheless the Israelis 
would not be human if they did not now intensify their efforts to 
increase their supply, and the dangers of an arms race between the 
two sides are plain for all to see. What is more serious is the risk 
that Israel’s new Government may be tempted to embark on a 
preventive war before the Arabs’ superiority in weapons becomes 
too great. Such a disaster might be avoided if the Russians offered 
to associate themselves with the tripartite agreement and the pre- 
sent signatories consented. It may well be that it is the Russian 
intention to produce a situation in which the West would be forced 
to accept such a suggestion. ‘That certainly would establish once 
and for all Russia’s right to be consulted about the Middle East. 

If the Russian offer of arms to the Arabs can be criticized be- 
cause it brings war nearer, no such criticism can be levelled at the 
offer of economic aid. Nor can the right of the Arabs to accept 
economic aid be challenged. Outside the oil-bearing countries the 
Middle East is desperately short of capital. In Egypt the population 
is increasing so rapidly that even if the High Aswan Dam scheme is 
realized, and even if it produces all the benefits the planners hope 
for from it, the result will be only to keep the standard of living at 
about its present level. If the money needed to pay for such schemes 
cannot or will not be provided by the West, are the Egyptians to 
be blamed for accepting it from behind the Iron Curtain? And if 
the Jordan Valley scheme propounded by the West is unacceptable 
to the Arabs because the West insists that Israel should be brought 
in on it, are the Arabs to be blamed for obtaining the money for 
their own scheme from the Russians? Marshall Aid for Europe 
had a political as well as an economic objective—to strengthen 
Europe against Communism. If the West omitted to produce a 
Marshall plan for the Middle East, it is not surprising that Russia 
should produce its own kind of Marshall Plan for that vitally im- 
portant area, or that Russian economic aid should similarly have a 
political object behind it. 

That, of course, is the trouble. The Arab States do not see, or 
at any rate will not openly admit, that there can be any ulterior 
motive behind the Russian offers. Colonel Nasser has indignantly 
refuted the suggestion that the offer of arms will be followed by 
Russian technical missions, and perhaps that will be so. But 
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Syria and Saudi Arabia may soon find themselves inundated by 
military experts from behind the Iron Curtain, and as for econo- 
mic aid, it is hard to think that Egypt will be able to accept Rus- 
sian money to finance the Dam and at the same time to refuse visas 
to Russian engineers. On the contrary, it certainly looks as if the 
countries which accept Russian assistance will throw themselves 
wide open to Russian political infiltration and subversion. It is 
frankly impossible for anyone in the West to believe that these 
offers are to be taken at their face value, or that they have been 
made merely because Russia and her satellites have surplus mili- 
tary equipment and surplus manufactures and machinery to get 
rid of in exchange for the raw materials of the Middle East such as 
cotton. Nor is there anything in Russia’s recent history which 
would conceivably justify the holding 6f such a view. On the other 
hand, it may be that in Cairo, in Damascus, and in Riad the Gov- 
ernments are well aware of the risks they are running in accepting 
Russian aid, but have nevertheless decided to run them—either 
because they think the West will now try to outbid the Russians 
with more favourable offers, or because they are confident that 
they are clever enough to frustrate the political motives the 
Russians harbour behind them. 

If so, the Arab States are certainly playing with fire. And they 
would be wise to reflect on the case of Persia. For the last 150 years 
Persia has been careful to avoid committing herself to Russia or to 
the Western Powers, and has followed a policy of the strictest 
neutrality. True to this traditional policy, she steadfastly refused 
to adhere to the Turco-Iraqi pact, and even as recently as last 
September rejected the suggestion made by Mr Menderes during 
his visit to Tehran that she should join forces with the Turks, 
the Iraqis, the Pakistanis, and the British. But within a few days 
after the arms deal between Colonel Nasser and the Czechs was 
announced, Persia took the plunge and decided to adhere to the 
‘Turco-Iraqi pact, and as a result the ‘northern tier’ of allied States 
now stretches from the Bosphorus to the Hindu Kush. Now Persia 
is the only country of the Middle East which has had actual and 
recent experience of what a Russian occupation can be like. It is 
of the highest significance for the other countries of the Middle 
East, therefore, that she did not finally throw in her lot with the 
West until the Russians showed their hand in the Middle East— 
that when confronted with the choice between Russia and the 
West she unhesitatingly opted for the West. The Arab States of 
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the Middle East are rightly jealous of their newly won indepen- 
dence from the so-called imperialist Powers of the West. Before 
they go too far with the Russians, they would be wise to ask them- 
selves whether they may not be exchanging one kind of imperialism 
for another. 


. S.-E. 


The Four Powers and Germany 


The Reunification Issue 


AFTER the Geneva Conference in July, some commentators! 
pointed out that, despite a relaxation of tension and the creation of 
what has come to be called the ‘spirit of Geneva’, there was little 
prospect that the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in October would 
be likely to make concrete progress on the agenda drawn up by the 
Heads of States, of which the first item was European security 
and German reunification. The Foreign Ministers are at present 
meeting in Geneva and it is conceivable, if hardly likely, that the 
prophets may be confounded. In any case it is perhaps worth 
while to try to set down some of the events and developments of 
the past three months which must form a background to the 
Foreign Ministers’ discussions on reunification and security. But 
there are obvious dangers in the selectiveness which a short 
article makes necessary. Events, agreements, and speeches taken 
out of their wider context may give a false emphasis. Again, the 
warning that ‘things are seldom what they seem’ is a particularly 
relevant one in this connexion. What will be attempted here is to 
highlight recent statements and proposals made by representatives 
of the Four Powers and recent agreements which have a bearing 
on the question of German reunification and European security, 
and finally to give some official and unofficial German comment 
and opinion on them. 

At the July meeting, it will be recalled, Sir Anthony Eden made 
certain proposals designed to meet Soviet fears concerning a re- 
united Germany within N.A.T.O. These were, first, a security 

1 See, for example, The World Today, September 1955, pp. 365-9. 

B 
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pact between the Four Powers and a united Germany to be con- 
cluded under the authority of the United Nations, and to include 
the provision that each member country should declare itself ready 
to go to the assistance of a victim of aggression. Secondly, Sir 
Anthony proposed that an attempt should be made to agree on the 
total of forces and armaments on each side, in Germany and in 
neighbouring countries, which would involve a system of reci- 
procal control. Lastly, he suggested the establishment of a de- 
militarized area between the forces of East and West facing one 
another in Germany. In his concluding speech, Sir Anthony said 
that, thanks largely to President Eisenhower’s initiative which had 
led to a new spirit of conciliation, the directives to the Foreign 
Ministers contained the essentials of a comprehensive settlement. 
Marshal Bulganin’s final speech, however, though he too recog- 
nized that the Conference had helped to lessen tension and to 
create confidence, emphasized the Soviet view that the most im- 
portant issue remained European security, and he outlined pro- 
posals for a two-stage collective security pact, the first stage of 
which might last two to three years, during which Germany would 
remain partitioned (though both Germanies would participate in 
the pact), achieving unification only at the second stage when 
existing military blocs had been disbanded. 

There is reason to believe that during preliminary discussions 
between the Western Foreign Ministers, first in New York and 
then in Paris, Sir Anthony’s suggestion for a demilitarized zone on 
either side of the Oder appears to have developed into a proposal 
for thinning out troops in this area in order to avoid a military 
vacuum. But, on the other hand, it is likely that the Western 
Powers will propose a guarantee of assistance to the U.S.S.R. and 
the satellite States in the event of any of them being attacked by a 
future united Germany, the guarantee to come into effect by 
stages concurrent with reunification.' A statement by the British 
Foreign Secretary suggested, however, that the Western Powers 
were not hopeful of achieving agreement on German reunification 
at the meeting to be held at Geneva in October. Mr Macmillan 
said that the concept of the long haul, already familiar in the con- 
text of disarmament, must now be applied to diplomacy. If the 
Soviet motive in clinging to East Germany and other territories 
was not military but political, if it was no longer self-defence 
against aggression but the evangelistic urge of international Com- 


* The Times, 11 October 1955. 
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munism, the end of the Western Powers would only be attained 
after much patient and wearisome debate.! 


THE SOVIETS AND THE TWO GERMANIES 


The three months which have elapsed since the Heads of States 
met at Geneva have, indeed, seen developments which make it 
difficult to feel hopeful of progress on German reunification and 
European security. When dealing with the Western Powers, the 
Soviet Union has seemed to emphasize the importance of progress 
in the field of disarmament rather than of mere guarantees of 
Soviet security in the event of the Government of a future united 
Germany choosing to remain within N.A.T.O. In its dealings 
with the Governments of the Federal Republic and of the German 
Democratic Republic, the Soviet Government has taken a number 
of positive steps the significance of which it is not yet easy to 
estimate. 

Before the Conference, on 7 June, the Soviet Government had 
invited Dr Adenauer and other representatives of the German 
Federal Republic to pay a visit to Moscow in the nearest future to 
discuss the question of establishing diplomatic relations and de- 
veloping trade between the two Governments, since the preserva- 
tion of peace depended decisively on the existence of normal good 
relations between the Soviet and German peoples. When this visit 
took place in September the Soviet Premier, Marshal Bulganin, 
pointed out in the course of discussion that the Soviet Government 
had many times declared that the Paris Agreements would in no 
way accord with the interests of German reunification. He said 
that ‘the participation of Western Germany in military alignments 
directed against the Soviet Union and other peace-loving Euro- 
pean nations, together with the remilitarization of Western Ger- 
many, is not the way to bring about the reunification of Ger- 
many... . This question could not be settled properly unless and 
until the German people united their efforts and got down to 
solving it. The Soviet Union recognized that the Four Powers 
had obligations in this matter, but the reunification of Germany 
is above all a matter of concern for the Germans themselves.’? 
Immediately before his return to the Federal Republic, Dr 
Adenauer set out in a letter to Marshal Bulganin the reservations 


1 The Times, 23 September 1955. 
2 B.B.C., Monitoring Report, Supplement to the Summary of World Broad- 
casts, Part I, No. 657, 16 September 1955. 
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made by his Government in agreeing to diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Federal Republic and the Soviet Union. ‘These rela- 
tions, he said, in no way affected the position of the Federal Re- 
public as the only Government entitled to speak for Germany, or 
its previous declaration that the final settlement of Germany’s 
frontiers could only be reached in a peace treaty.! 

Immediately after the departure of Dr Adenauer and the 
Federa} German delegation from Moscow, a delegation from the 
German Democratic Republic arrived there, and on 21 September 
a treaty was signed on the relations between the G.D.R. and the 
Soviet Union. During the discussions Marshal Bulganin repeated 
the thesis he had developed to Dr Adenauer, and added, ‘I want 
to say it will evidently be necessary to reckon for some time with 
the existence of two States in Germany, the G.D.R. and the 
Federal German Republic’. The three Western Powers sent 
separate Notes to the Soviet Government about these Soviet/East 
German agreements in which they reaffirmed the undertakings 
previously given to the Federal Republic in the Bonn and Paris 
Agreements that they recognized the Federal Government as the 
only German Government freely and legitimately constituted and 
therefore entitled to speak for Germany as the representative of the 


German people in international affairs,* and that the final settle- 


ment of Germany’s frontiers must await a peace treaty with a 
reunited Germany. They also asked the Soviet Government for 
an assurance that Russia intended to respect her Four-Power 
obligations on communications between Berlin and Western Ger- 
many.* 

The position of the Western Powers on the eve of the Geneva 
Conference of Foreign Ministers was, then, that the achievement 
of German reunification on the basis of their treaty obligations, by 
agreement between the Four Powers, remained their first aim and 
that they would otfer the Soviet Union security guarantees against 
any aggression by a reunified Germany. ‘The British Government 
has, moreover, given evidence of its willingness to make concrete 


‘The Bundestag, when it unanimously approved on 23 September the 
opening of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government, ‘adopted as its 
own this declaration of the Federal Chancellor’ 

* B.B.C., Monitoring Report, Supplement to the Summary of World Broad- 
casts, Parts I and IIA, No. 659, 23 September 1955, p. 14. 

*Cmd. 9289, p. 10, and Cmd. 9304, p. 56 

*See Note in The World Today, October 1955, p. 414, for an East German 
statement that the Government of the G.D.R. proposed to negotiate directly 


with the Government of the Federal Republic on this subject 
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reductions in the U.K.’s conventional armed forces (to the extent of 
approximately 100,000 men) through the announcement of a 
delayed call-up to National Service. 

Another example of the Soviet attitude towards the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference was given on the occasion of the sixth 
anniversary of the founding of the German Democratic Republic, 
celebrated in Berlin on 6 October in the presence of a Soviet 
Government delegation. The delegation’s leader, M. Suslov, 
member of the Praesidium and Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party in the Soviet Union, in a long 
speech of congratulation on the achievements of the G.D.R., also 
referred to the theme of German reunification and the forthcoming 
Geneva Conference. It was common knowledge, he said, that as a 
result of the Geneva meetings of the Heads of States ‘a certain 
easing of international tension had been attained, to the satisfac- 
tion of all the peoples of the world’. Since Geneva the Soviet 
Union had continued by its actions—by the cut in its armed 
forces of 640,000 men, and by restoring the Porkkala base to the 
Finnish Government—to work for further relaxation of tension. 
At the October Geneva Conference ‘the question of disarmament, 
the banning of atomic and other weapons of mass destruction, and 
the creation of a system of collective security in Europe should be 
ranked as the international problems primarily agitating the minds 
of the peoples of all countries. . . .’ Certain Western politicians 
were diligently putting forward the viewpoint that the success of 
the Conference depended on the solution of the question of Ger- 
man reunification. Every serious-minded person understood that, 
when Western Germany had become a party to such military 
groups as N.A.T.O. and W.E.U. and had started remilitarization, 
the question of reunification had been seriously complicated and 
was now not so easy to solve. The real ways of solving the problem 
consisted in creating a system of collective security in Europe 
which would lead to a liquidation of military groupings and the 
establishment of stable peace and security in Europe, to the pro- 
motion of trust among States, and to the rapprochement and 
strengthening of co-operation between the existing two German 
States, the German Democratic Republic and the German Federal 
Republic. The Soviet Union ‘has always proceeded from the belief 


that the question of re-establishing German reunity was primarily 
the business of the Germans themselves. ‘This task could be con- 
siderably facilitated by extensive co-operation between the G.D.R. 
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and the Federal Republic in all spheres of international German 
life and in conditions of complete equality’. 

It was quite obvious, Mr Suslov went on, that ‘without agree- 
ment between Germans of East and West, without the establish- 
ment of contact and relations between them, without co-operation 
and mutual efforts’ by the two Governments, ‘the question of 
Germany’s reunification cannot be settled. . . . Certain circles in 
the West must realize once and for all that, especially in the present 
conditions, all attempts to revive the bankrupt “‘policy of strength” 
in solving the German problem are unrealistic. . . . The Soviet 
people are striving to establish good neighbourly and friendly 
relations with the entire German people. . . . They sincerely be- 
lieve that the recent establishment of diplomatic relations with the 
German Federal Republic will be to the good of the German and 
Soviet peoples, to the good of world peace. It goes without saying 
that the German Federal Republic’s claims to represent all Ger- 
many cannot be of any significance. In the course of the Moscow 
talks the representatives of the German Federal Republic were 
told clearly and definitely: the German Federal Republic is only 
one part of Germany and exercises jurisdiction over the territory 
under its sovereignty. ‘The other part of Germany is the German 
Democratic Republic’ which ‘is by no.means some sort of “‘geo- 
graphical conception’’. It is an objective and quite weighty reality, 
which firmly exists, develops, prospers and has a great future’.! 


UNOFFICIAL PROPOSALS FOR A LONG-TERM SOLUTION 


Before returning to reactions in the Federal Republic to the 
events of the past three months and also, directly or by implica- 
tion, to the Geneva Conference, it is perhaps worth while to men- 
tion two suggestions which might seem to offer some hope—albeit 
long-term—of a solution to the apparent deadlock on German re- 
unification and European security. 

One of these suggestions was made in Strasbourg, when the 
General Affairs Committee of the Council of Europe recently put 


forward a four-point plan for the Geneva Conference which calls 
for the unification of Germany, a European security system, an 


' Soviet News, 7 October 1955. It is here perhaps not irrelevant to refer to 
figures for refugees coming into the Federal Republic from the G.D.R. The 
numbers coming have doubled during the last six months. In August 1955 they 
were the highest for two years, 25,690. For September the figures were 28,183, of 
whom 15,321 (or 54 per cent) were under twenty-five. (Manchester Guardian, 
14 October 1955. 
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agreement on world-wide disarmament, and European integration. 
Under this plan, no security system could be reached with the 
Russians and the satellite States unless they had first agreed to 
German reunification ;! but according to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, M. Menthon, the security arrangements then worked out 
might offer a modification of N.A.T.O. provided they were con- 
sidered as part of a general disarmament agreement.’ 

The other suggestion comes from the U.S.A. ‘The U.S. Govern- 
ment has not yet taken any steps towards the reduction of conven- 
tional armaments on the basis of the Anglo-French proposals put 
forward in the Disarmament Sub-Committee and later adopted by 
the Russians in a modified form in their proposals of 10 May. 
Indeed Mr Foster Dulles, in a speech to the American Legion on 
10 October, seemed to envisage very slow progress towards agree- 
ment, and emphasized the Unites States’ refusal to consider any 
form of German neutrality; but he also spoke of the force of 
public opinion which might in the end compel the Soviets to 
‘withdraw from Eastern Germany.* There have been, however, 
some unofficial discussions in the United States of a European 
security system which follows the same lines as the Strasbourg pro- 
posal but strengthens it by envisaging ‘a European group stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Urals, which would also include the 
United States and probably Canada, the two trans-Atlantic 
members of N.A.T.O.’, thus reducing ‘the potential threat of a 
unified and rearmed Germany to the lowest possible point.’* But 
if this proposal contains the essential element, in the eyes of the 
Western European Powers, of keeping the United States within a 
European security scheme which also contains a reunited Germany, 
it may nevertheless not prove attainable within a sufficiently short 
period of time effectively to counter developments within Germany 
on which the Soviet Government seems to be reckoning and which 
it will certainly do everything in its power to encourage. 


OPINION IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


The return of some thousands of German prisoners of war, 
which was promised by the Soviet Premier at the end of the 
Federal Chancellor’s visit to Moscow, has naturally brought Dr 


! No indication is given in the programme of the terms on which reunification 
was to be attained. 

® The Observer, 16 October 1955. ® The Times, 11 October 1955. 

* Foreign Policy Bulletin (Foreign Policy Association, New York), 15 August 


1955. 
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Adenauer gratitude and renewed support from the German people. 
So long as he remains Chancellor, there will be no change in the 
policy of the Federal Government. Nor is there reason to suppose 


that most Germans in the Federal Republic would barter their right 
to belong to the Western world even for the prospect of immediate 
reunification. But the constant reiteration of the Soviet Union’s 
attitude, and perhaps also the new possibilities seemingly offered 
by the exchange of Ambassadors between Bonn and Moscow, have 
not been without effect in the Federal Republic. There are trends 
of opinion which suggest that Dr Adenauer’s task in maintaining 
support for his policy may become increasingly difficult if agree- 
ment cannot be reached between the Four Powers. 

During the debate in the Bundestag on the Chancellor’s visit 
to Moscow in which the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
the U.S.S.R. was unanimously approved, Herr Ollenhauer, 
leader of the Social Democrat Opposition, spoke of a danger that 
the Germans would become the ‘last Mohicans’ of the cold war if 
the East and West were to agree on a security system based on the 
status quo in Germany.' He agreed, however, in his speech that 
it would have been wrong to bring the Paris ‘Treaties into the dis- 
cussions at Moscow since ‘a German Government should never 
put its loyalty to treaties in doubt’. But the Social Democrats 
have nevertheless suggested that the Paris Treaties might be re- 
vised. In seeking to introduce a motion for a debate in the Bundes- 
tag on West German policy for the Geneva Conference, they 
referred in this connection to Article 10? of the Bonn Conventions 
on relations between the Federal Government and the former 
occupying Powers. (It should perhaps here be pointed out that 
though the Bonn Conventions are included among the ‘documents 
agreed by the Conference of Western Foreign Ministers held in 


' Stiddeutsche Zeitung, 24, 25 September 1955 
? This Article runs: 
“The Signatory States will review the terms of the present Convention and the 
related Conventions 
(a) upon request of any one of them, in the event of the reunification of 
Germany or an international understanding being reached with the parti- 
cipation or consent of the States parties to the present Convention on steps 
towards bringing about the re-unification of Germany, or the creation of 
a European Federation; or 
(6) in any situation which all of the Signatory States recognize has resulted 
from a change of a fundamental character in the conditions prevailing at 
the time of the entry into force of the present Convention 
‘In either case they will, by mutual agreement, modify the present Conven- 
tion and the related Conventions to the extent made necessary or advisable by 


the fundamental change in the situation’. (Cmd. 9368.) 
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Paris, 20-23 October 1954’, they are not in fact part of the revised 
Brussels ‘Treaty and its Protocols under which the Federal Re- 
public became a member of W.E.U. and undertook to contribute 
to N.A.T.O.) This suggestion has even received support among 
members of the Free Democratic Party which forms part of Dr 
Adenauer’s Coalition Government, whereas his own party, the 
C.D.U., in opposing the S.P.D. motion for a debate on West 
German policy for Geneva, declared that a discussion of a revision 
of the Paris Treaties ‘before the Conference’ would tend to 
damage the position.? 

Later, at its annual conference on 16 October, the B.H.E. 
Refugee Party, which hitherto has also formed part of the Coalition 
Government, decided to go into opposition, thereby depriving the 
Chancellor of the two-thirds majority he needs for any legislation 
which requires revision of the Constitution.* ‘The Conference also 
passed a resolution on foreign policy which, while declaring the 
loyalty of the German people to the free peoples of the West and 
referrring to the Paris Treaties as a reality, called for their modi- 
fication in the interests of German reunification and for a prior 
decision on the status of a reunified Germany in any new system 
of European security.* 

It is perhaps not unfair to describe this trend of opinion as 
representing a growing West German demand that the Western 
Powers should modify the terms of the Paris ‘Treaties and forego 
a military contribution to N.A.T.O. by the Federal Republic in 
order to make more palatable to the Soviet Government a rapid 
reunification of Germany on the basis of free elections supervised 
by the Four Powers. ‘The aim would thus seem to be the creation 
of a united Germany which, while standing politically within the 
free world, would presumably not contribute to Western defence, 
and would thus not represent a danger to the security of the Soviet 
Union. The last few months have also, however, seen the formula- 
tion of a neutralist policy, for the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
and a united Germany free of alliances. There are in existence 
different versions of these proposals. One has come to be associated 
with the name of Major Bonin,°® whose first ‘plan’, made public 

1 Cmd. 9304. 

* The Times, 28 September, Stiddeutsche Zeitung, 28, 29 September 1955. 

* e.g. legislation concerned with the raising of armed forces. 

* Manchester Guardian, 17 October 1955 

* A former member of the staff of the ‘Amt Blank’ (now the Federal Defence 


Ministry) who was dismissed for insubordinately publishing his plan without 
permission. 
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in March 1955 and now modified, was for a small volunteer Ger- 
man army of 150,000 men for defence purposes operating on the 
zonal frontiers. In October, at a press conference, he declared 
that he had changed his mind about a German defence force on 
the ground that only the power of atomic retaliation can effectively 
guarantee frontiers. His new proposal calls for the creation by the 
Four Powers of security arrangements, which he considers the 
principal condition of unity, while internal German questions are 
dealt with jointly by representatives of the Federal Republic and 
of the G.D.R. To work out an all-German electoral law a Council 
of twenty-one members should be set up, seven from the Federal 
Republic and West Berlin, seven from the Soviet zone and East 
Berlin,! and seven representing the Four Powers but who must 
be German-speaking nationals of ‘States which did not make war 
on Germany in the last war’. Major Bonin is now closely associated 
with a recently founded paper, the Rheinische-Westfalische 
Nachrichten, which, though it has only a small circulation, con- 
sistently and skilfully supports neutrality for Germany and, 
according to West German sources, is believed to be financed from 
the Soviet Union. 

A group composed of lawyers, economists, and civil servants 
who have left the Soviet zone during the past six or seven years 
(known as the Kémigsteiner Kreis) has for some time been studying 
problems of unification, since it believes that it is important in the 
interest not only of Germans but of the free world to achieve re- 
unification before the population of the G.D.R. has become ir- 
revocably lost to the West, chiefly through the influence on the 
rising generation of an educational system under Communist 
control. The group has worked out a series of proposals. ‘These 
envisage free elections, to be held with the approval and under the 
authority of the Four Powers, but to be negotiated between the 
Federal Republic and the G.D.R., though without implying the 
recognition of the latter by the former. The setting up of a pro- 
visional all-German Government must be followed by the release 
by the Western Powers and the Soviet Union of the former Federal 
Republic and the former G.D.R. from their respective obligations 
under the Paris and Warsaw Agreements. After the conclusion of 
a peace treaty in which the boundaries of a united Germany would 
be settled, the German Government would be permitted defensive 


’ The population of the Federal Republic is now nearly 50 million and that 
of the G.D.R. 17 million. 
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military forces of a given strength and equipment under the control 
of the United Nations. The Government of united Germany 
would be bound not to enter into military alliances for a period of 
twenty years except with the consent of the Four Powers. The 
Four Powers would conclude simultaneously with the peace 
treaty a general European security pact open to all European 
Powers including Germany, and also to the United States, and 
giving guarantees against military aggression to all signatories. 

The assumptions underlying these proposals are that detailed 
arrangements for free elections must of necessity on technical 
grounds be made by East and West Germans themselves; that 
such elections will result in a large anti-Communist majority so 
that, even if neutralized by international agreement, united Ger- 
many would be Western in sympathy; and, finally, that, since the 
Americans in particular will not want to keep their troops in 
Germany for long, any more than Germans will want them there, 
it is a mistake to delay reunification until it can be achieved on the 
conditions at present laid down by the Western Powers and thus 
by implication on the basis of the existing treaty obligations of the 
Federal Republic. 

These views are not set down here because they are held by any 
effective section of German public opinion today, but because they 
give an indication of arguments that may become influential if the 
Four Powers are unable to agree in the reasonably near future on 
German reunification. It is not infrequently argued outside Ger- 
many! that Germans living in the Federal Republic do not want 
reunification unless it can be achieved at little cost to themselves, 
without cutting them off from the West and endangering their 
freedom. Be that as it may, no Federal Government could for long 
acquiesce in what is sometimes described in the German press as 
‘co-existence before reunification’, arrived at by agreement be- 
tween the Four Powers, no matter how hard the Western Powers 
had striven to carry out their pledges. ‘Those Western Germans 
who favour what may be termed a kind of compromise reunification 
leading to a united alliance-free Germany with limited forces under 
United Nations guarantee and forming part of a general system of 
European security, find it easy to convince themselves that the 
Western Allies would benefit almost automatically. With the 
present causes of tension removed and with the United States 
participating in the security agreement, they argue, the Allies 


' e.g. Melvin J. Lasky, in Foreign Policy Bulletin, 1 September 1955. 
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would be as strong as they would with Germany in N.A.T.O. To 
be aware of the existence of these trends of opinion is to be fore- 
warned of the difficult decisions which may face the Federal 
Government and the German people without in any way seeking 
to exaggerate their significance. The result of the Saar plebiscite 
is not likely to make those decisions easier. 


H. G. L. 


Towards a Federal Gold Coast? 


WiTH the approach of full self-government in the Gold Coast the 
internal divisions which were submerged in the nationalist en- 
thusiasm of the past ten years are coming to the surface. 

The existing main divisions of the territory are as much the 
result of historical accident as are its external frontiers, but they 
have a certain rough correspondence to ethnic groupings. The 
Colony area is that which was gradually brought under British 
control by a series of treaties with the different chiefs. It is not 
ethnically homogeneous, but the majority of its population are 
Fanti. Ashanti was anne xed after military conquest in 1900, and its 
boundaries were defined only then. Its people closely resemble the 
Fanti in language and culture, but are their hereditary enemies. 
The richest cocoa-growing areas are in Ashanti, and Kumasi, its 
capital, could fairly be described as the commercial capital of the 
Gold Coast. All those who regard themselves as Ashanti recognize 
the leadership of the Asantehene, Nana Sir Otumfuo Agyeman 
Prempeh II; though some inhabitants of Ashanti territory, notably 
the Brongs, do not willingly do so. The Northern Territories, 
whose population is largely Muslim, became a British Protectorate 
in 1900, and the western part of ‘Togoland, populated by Ewe 
tribes who also extend into the Colony, was allocated to Britain 
as mandatory Power in 1919. In each of the three Gold Coast 
territories there was created, in the days when the responsibility 
for local administration was delegated to chiefs, a territorial council 
of chiefs with consultative functions. The Northern ‘Territories 
council was later modified so as to include a representative element. 

The all-African committee which drew up the proposals for 
the 1951 Constitution (the Coussey Committee) considered that 
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administration in the Gold Coast should be decentralized by the 
maximum possible devolution of power to Regions, as the three 
territories were now to be called. A new Region of ‘Trans-Volta- 
‘Togoland was created, and here a council of chiefs and representa- 
tive councillors was set up. Each Region, the committee proposed, 
should have its own budget, to be drawn up by a council with a 
majority of elected members and a minority of chiefs. ‘These pro- 
posals were accepted in principle, and Sir Sydney Phillipson was 
invited to make detailed recommendations on the functions and 
finance of the councils, but no action was taken to implement 
these. The councils of chiefs had now lost their raison d’étre in the 
political field, and are at present authorized to deal only with 
matters affecting the traditional status and functions of chiefs. 
They receive a grant for the expenses of their periodical meetings. 


THE 1954 CONSTITUTION 

Before proposing the constitutional changes which came into 
force in 1954 Mr Nkrumah invited memoranda from all these 
councils and all political parties, and held consultations with 
representative committees of most of them. This procedure did 
not satisfy the opposition parties or the councils, who considered 
that the appropriate method of consultation would have been the 
appointment of a committee representative of all points of view to 
present agreed proposals. As opposition to Mr Nkrumah has de- 
veloped, the 1954 Constitution has come to be known as the 
‘Constitution by post’, and to be quoted as an example of his 
dictatorial methods. 

This Constitution introduced universal direct suffrage and a 
fully responsible Ministry with control over all subjects except 
defence and external affairs. The elections held in June 1954 re- 
turned Mr Nkrumah to power, and he declared that he hoped the 
final steps to full self-government would be taken within the life- 
time of the present Assembly. 

A curious feature of the elections was the number of candidates 
who claimed to support the C.P.P. (Convention People’s Party, led 
by Dr Nkrumah), but stood against the party’s official nominee. 
Sometimes there were several such candidates in one constituency. 
Altogether 117 were nominated, but by election day the number 
had been reduced to sixty-four. Not unnaturally, they were ex- 
pelled from the party and had to stand as independents. Only a 
few were elected. The previous Opposition—the Ghana Congress 
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Party, which differed from the C.P.P. mainly on the question of 
the status to be accorded to the chiefs—was reduced to one mem- 
ber, Dr Kofi Busia, who is the elder brother of the chief of Wenchi, 
in Ashanti, and Professor of Sociology in the University College 
of the Gold Coast. But a different type of division was fore- 
shadowed by the appearance of two new parties, each representing 
regional interests and potentially separatist. ‘The ‘Togoland Con- 
gress, which had been formed to oppose the integration of ‘Togo- 
land with the Gold Coast before the Ewes themselves have been 
united, won two seats out of six in Southern ‘Togoland; and in the 
Northern Territories a new party, the Northern People’s Party, 
which came into being to contest the election on a platform of 
‘more consideration for the north’, secured 19 out of 26 seats. In 
Ashanti, however, the C.P.P. won 16 seats out of 19; two of the 
remaining three went to C.P.P. ‘rebels’ who were re-admitted to 
the party a few weeks later, the other to Dr Busia. 

When the Assembly met, the leader of the N.P.P. asked that his 
party should be recognized as the official Opposition. Dr Nkrumah 
argued that this was not appropriate for a group representing 
purely local interests. The Speaker at first upheld him, but later 
revised his ruling. The N.P.P. did not, however, oppose the Gov- 
ernment on the issue that was to precipitate a crisis in Gold Coast 
politics. ‘This was the decision to raise the cocoa export duty in 
order to finance a new five-year development programme. ‘The 
rate then in force was 25 per cent of any price up to {200 a ton 
and 30 per cent thereafter. ‘The new legislation authorized the 
Government to take the whole of any price above {260. At that 
time prices were expected to reach {500 a ton, though they are 
now around {250. ‘lhe price paid to farmers was not raised above 
the 72s. a load of 60 lb. (i.e. £134 a ton) which was then being 
paid, and the Minister of Finance announced that it could not be 
raised without endangering the economy of the Gold Coast. The 
N.P.P., who might be expected to benefit from the development 
programme while paying nothing in cocoa duty, warmly applauded 
this measure. 


THE NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT 
Not so the cocoa farmers. The Ashanti Farmers’ Union met at 
once and adopted a resolution demanding a price of £7 10s. (which 
they later reduced to £4). Political support for their demand came 
from a National Liberation Movement which was launched in 
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September 1954 by Baffuor Akoto, one of the Asantehene’s heredi- 
tary retainers, at the instigation of a small group of dissatisfied 
members of the C.P.P. The declared aim of the new movement 
was ‘justice for Ashanti’ and its defence against ‘black imperialism’, 
and, taking Nigeria as their example, its sponsors maintained that 
this could only be achieved under a federal Constitution. Both 
these moves were publicly supported by the Asanteman Council. 
The Asantehene justified his patronage of the N.L.M. by saying 
that it is a movement of the Ashanti nation as a whole, so that in 
lending it the weight of his great influence he was not entering party 
politics. This argument would also justify the action of the 
Asanteman Council in petitioning the Queen to appoint a Royal 
Commission to examine the demand for federation. 

Around the new movement have crystallized all the inevitable 
discontents which Mr Nkrumah’s Government has inspired—as 
indeed would have been the case under any Government. The 
cocoa farmers feel that they are exploited in the interests of regions 
which produce no cocoa. But in so far as they stand for greater 
regional autonomy they can claim as allies representatives of the 
very regions whose interests are opposed to their own. ‘We prefer 
freedom and poverty to servitude under a dictatorship’, the N.P.P. 
leader remarked. ‘The conservative element, which does not con- 
sist by any means only of the chiefs and their retainers, regards the 
C.P.P. as upstarts, and, possibly even worse, uneducated. Another 
dissatisfied group is made up of all those persons who believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that the distribution of many kinds of favour 
by the Government—loans to farmers, scholarships, leniency to 
local authorities who fail to exercise their powers or to chiefs who 
exceed theirs—is conceived far too much as a reward for party 
services. 

As the N.L.M. was formed immediately after, and not before, 
a General Election, it has no representation in the Assembly apart 
from one Independent sympathetic to the movement who was re- 
turned at a bye-election in July 1955; and as the great majority 
of its adherents, including eighteen of the twenty-one members of 
its executive, formerly supported the C.P.P., leaders of the latter 
have tried to represent it as no more than a company of disappoint- 
ed aspirants to office. ‘This may be so, but it is a political force for 
all that. Feelings between the parties possibly run all the higher 
because of this background; at any rate they have been expressed 
in action as well as in words. 
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Various attempts have been made to blow up houses with 
dynamite, and there have been several murders. ‘The first of these 
seems to have resulted from a personal brawl; the propaganda 
secretary of the C.P.P. knifed the corresponding functionary of the 
N.L.M., who was one of the ‘rebel’ candidates expelled by the 
C.P.P. After a disturbed New Year’s Eve and New Year’s Day, 
with explosions and other outbreaks of violence, the Governor 
signed a proclamation under the Peace Preservation Ordinance 
forbidding the carrying of weapons in Ashanti. Incidents were 
then for some time confined to the tearing down of party flags; but 
in April, when the C.P.P. attempted to hold a ‘rally’ at Ejisu, a 
town some twenty miles from Kumasi where the N.L.M. was 
known to have strong support, rioting broke out and one of their 
members was killed. A curfew was then imposed for some weeks. 
jut although N.L.M. members assert with some complacency 
that prominent C.P.P. members who own property in Kumasi 
dare not show their faces there, there has been no more serious 
violence, and in September the emergency restrictions were slight- 
ly eased. In view of the political tension the holding of elections 
for the local councils has been postponed till 1956; this is inter- 
preted by the N.L.M. as a device to prolong the life of local 
authorities with a C.P.P. majority. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 

In the view of the N.L.M., their grievances are so urgent that 
they cannot wait for the redress of a General Election in the normal 
course. It is for them an article of faith that a federal Constitution 
would effectively safeguard them against dictatorship and that 
nothing else would. Some believe that Mr Nkrumah intends, when 
he has attained full self-government, to set up a dictatorship in the 
strict sense of the word; the majority appear to use ‘dictatorial’ 


as a synonym for ‘high-handed’. Much is made of his appointment 
as life chairman of the C.P.P. If they are confronted with the awk- 


ward fact that before the bye-election of last July they had no 
evidence of support from the electorate, the N.L.M. would argue 
that the present Assembly has no mandate to determine the future 
of the Gold Coast, since this question was not discussed during 
the elections. 

The fact that the Asanteman Council was invited to submit its 
views on the new Constitution in 1954, and asked for nothing more 
than the implementation of the Coussey proposals on regional 
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devolution, is now forgotten, or is held to weigh lightly against the 
consideration that their wish for round-table discussions was dis- 
regarded; they might perhaps argue, though they have not done 
so, that since that time they have realized that something more 
than regional devolution is necessary to safeguard their essential 


freedoms. 

As has been mentioned, the Asanteman Council resorted to the 
time-honoured Gold Coast method of a direct appeal to the Queen. 
The Secretary of State’s reply, received in January 1955, was a 
diplomatic reminder that the Gold Coast has now attained to a 
degree of autonomy which places the responsibility for remedying 
internal grievances on its own Government; and indeed interven- 
tion from Whitehall at the request of an opposition movement 
would be much more open to criticism as an imperialist machina- 
tion than was the return of one of its supporters at a bye-election, 
which the C.P.P. considered to be explicable only in that way. 

Dr Nkrumah’s views on this subject were first given at a meeting 
of his supporters in November 1954. While he rejected a federal 
Constitution as impracticable, he indicated that he would consider 
further regional devolution, and, in particular, would set up in 
Ashanti and the Colony regional development committees with 
responsibility for the allocation of funds for capital works. ‘The 
first of these new committees, for the Western Region of the 
Colony (this is at present divided into two Regions, though the 
N.L.M. have not suggested that they should be separate units in a 
federation), was established in 1955; it consists of two representa- 
tives of each of the local authorities in the area. 

On 31 December 1954 Mr Nkrumah announced that he was 
prepared to introduce legislation ‘establishing representative re- 
gional councils in those Regions where they do not already exist’. 
He had already publicly invited both the Asanteman Council and 
the N.L.M. to a round-table discussion at which the main topic 
would presumably be what powers could be devolved on such 
councils. ‘The N.L.M. did not reply until the London answer to 
their petition showed that that move had failed. ‘They then said 
that they were prepared to discuss only ‘what form of federation’ 
would be most appropriate to the Gold Coast. In their view, only 
a federal Constitution could guarantee the Gold Coast against 
dictatorship and at the same time maintain a unity to which they 
are at pains to assert their devotion. 

When the Assembly met for the new session in February the 

Cc 
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Speech from the Throne announced that the Government was 
‘prepared to enter into consultations with any responsible body on 
matters affecting the Constitution’. It also repeated previous asser- 
tions of Mr Nkrumah that he hoped to attain independence within 
the lifetime of the present Assembly. Popularly, November 1956 
is believed to be the target date. ‘The retort of the N.L.M. to this 
in which they now had the support of the official Opposition—was 
that the nature of the independent Constitution of the Gold Coast 
must be decided by a popular assembly before that date; they 
believe that, after it, those who differ from Mr Nkrumah will be 
allowed no voice. A statement attributed to a Minister (from the 
Northern Territories), to the effect that after independence those 
who have opposed the C.P.P. will be put to the sword, is some- 
times recalled. 

The ‘Throne Speech also contained two announcements which 


were calculated to appease specific grievances of the Opposition. 
The price of cocoa was to be raised to {4 a bag, and ‘adequate 


maintenance’ would be guaranteed to the chiefs, who feel their 
present decline as much in their pockets as in their pride. Later it 
was announced that all paramount chiefs, that is to say chiefs who 
were so graded in the Native Authority days, were to receive {50 
a month. For paramounts of some small States in the Colony this 
would be a susbtantial sum, but the Government’s critics remark 
that it sets the value of a chief a good deal lower than that of an 
Assembly back-bencher (who receives {950 a year). Mr Nkrumah’s 
admirers point to these actions as showing his responsiveness to 
public opinion; his critics call it opportunism. 

Early in April a Select Committee of the Legislature was ap- 
pointed to examine and report on the various proposals for federa- 
tion. Given the composition of the Assembly at that time, this 
could include no representative of the N.L.M. But the official 
Opposition described this action as flouting the demand for a 
constituent assembly, and to emphasize their indignation all the 
members walked out of the House. None of the opposition groups 
sent a representative to give evidence before the committee, which 
they considered had prejudged the issue, though one sympathizer 
appeared before it and two submitted memoranda. Consequently 
its proceedings had an air of unreality, though they included an 
interesting discussion of the problem by a political scientist from 
the University College, Mr J. H. Price, who concluded against 
federation and suggested that other constitutional devices would 
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meet the situation better. The committee’s report included a fair 
statement of the federalist case in so far as it could be gathered 
from the federalists’ own rather rare pronouncements and writings, 
but as so little attempt was made to argue this before them, they 
inevitably concluded against it. Mr Nkrumah then offered to invite 
a constitutional expert from the United Kingdom to give advice 
on regional devolution. This idea had already been put forward 
in a slightly different form by Dr Busia, who at a press conference 
in London had proposed the invitation of such an expert as an 
impartial mediator. The difference in wording is significant; the 
latter suggests that Government and opposition should be 
accorded equal status. The official Opposition again replied to Mr 
Nkrumah by walking out, but not before they had indicated that 
they considered ‘another Phillipson’ unnecessary. 

The bye-election held in the Atwima-Nwabiagya constituency, 
close to Kumasi, on 14 July was the first opportunity for the 
N.L.M. to test its strength at the polls. The Independent candi- 
date, who was known to be sympathetic to their views, polled 
almost exactly the same proportion of votes, out of a total that was 
approximately the same, as had the C.P.P. candidate at the General 
Election. Encouraged by this success, the N.L.M. began to extend 
their activities outside Ashanti, and they have the makings of a 
formidable opposition. Early in August a merger was announced 
between five small opposition parties in the Colony and the 
N.L.M. Colony branches of the N.L.M. have been inaugurated 
at Cape Coast and at Koforidua, the capital of Akim Abuakwa, of 
which the late Sir Ofori Atta was chief. A feature of N.L.M. 
meetings which is invariably reported in the party newspaper (the 
Ashanti Pioneer) is the tearing up of C.P.P. membership cards by 
the holders. At Koforidua the theme of the principal local speaker 
was, ‘I led you in and now I am leading you out’. At the meetings 
held up to now it has been usual for the chief of the locality to 
preside, and great receptions have been given to the chief of 
Ejisu, who was accused of the murder which took place in his 
town and acquitted. 

C.P.P. supporters are indignant at the intervention of the chiefs 
in politics, and proposals to discipline them have been made by 
backbenchers, though not by Ministers. ‘The Asantehene, it was 
suggested, should be reduced from his position as the head of all 
Ashanti to that of Kumasihene, chief of his own domain only. A 
resolution of the party conference demanded that the Government 
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grant to the Asanteman Council should be withdrawn. In Septem- 
ber, however, the Asantehene announced that when the movement 
was organized as a political party he and his chiefs would withdraw 
from it. 

Some London commentators have sought to discount the im- 
portance of the N.L.M. because of its association with the chiefs. 
Sut one of its most significant features is precisely that it shows 
how much influence is still exercised by a class that has been de- 
prived of all political authority. ‘Reactionary’ its members may be, 
in the sense that they look back to a bygone era; conservative they 
certainly are. But they are not for that reason obsolete or negligible. 
It is no new discovery that in the Gold Coast, as in all the new- 
born or nearly-born States of the tropics, there is a great body of 
conservative opinion. ‘Emergent Africa’ is in fact the emergence 
of a new social class with some of the political ideas of the West. 
Official policy in British territories has been to favour the legiti- 
mate aspirations of this class for its due share of political power, 
and to hope that when it had secured these benefits it would com- 
municate Western notions of progress to the masses. Most African 
politicians, and some in the United Kingdom, are horrified at the 
thought that an opposition movement in Africa can only be a 
conservative movement; but at the present moment there is no 
significant body of opinion that wants to go faster than the 
Nkrumah Government. 

It has been said of the N.L.M. that it can offer no alternative 
to the policies of the C.P.P. In the sense in which this phrase is 
commonly used in political journalism, it means that the opponent 
has an alternative policy which is not worth discussing. In the 
Gold Coast it is literally true. ‘The N.L.M. does not claim that if 
it were in power in a federal Gold Coast it would make any notable 
changes; its contention is that it would do everything that the 
Nkrumah Government is doing, but more efficiently and less cor- 
ruptly. Only on one point does it differ from the C.P.P.—on its 
defence of the chiefs’ position against the C.P.P.’s expressed in- 
tention of still further diminishing their status; and this ts in fact 
the live issue of Gold Coast politics at the moment. 


‘The N.L.M. proposals for a federal Constitution were presented 


to the Governor for transmission to the Secretary of State early 
in August. ‘They envisage an ‘indissoluble federal union’ of four 
Regions—the Colony, Ashanti, the Northern ‘Territories, and 
‘Togoland. The chiefs’ demand for greater recognition is met by 
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the proposal that they should constitute an Upper House in each 
Region, and that where a Region has a single traditional head, he 
should have a status parallel with that of the Governors in other 
Regions; the Asantehene is the only chief who is acknowledged as 
head by the population of an entire region. Regional legislatures 
should be competent in all matters not specifically allotted to the 
federal Government. The central Government would legislate on 
Customs and excise, but marketing would be a regional subject, 
and the revenues from cocoa, though dependent at least in part on 
what export duty the federal Government chose to levy, would be 
distributed among the Regions in fixed proportions arrived at by 
combining the principles of provenance and population—35 per 
cent to the Colony, 27} per cent to Ashanti and to the Northern 
Territories, and 10 per cent to Togoland. 

The impartial expert sought by Mr Nkrumah was found in the 
person of Sir Frederick Bourne, a retired Indian Civil Servant 
who has held several gubernatorial posts; he arrived in Accra on 
26 September. The official announcement described the aim of his 
mission as being to advise the Government and all parties and 
organizations which might wish for his services, and the subject 
of his recommendations as ‘certain constitutional matters con- 


nected with the devolution of power to Regions’. Short of con- 
ceding the federation demand in advance the Government could 
hardly go further. At the time of writing, however, the N.L.M. 
were still insisting that terms of reference acceptable to them must 
be laid down before they would enter into discussions; though it 
is believed that Dr Busia, who is at present in Britain, is using his 
influence to persuade them to do so. 


L. P. M. 





The Soviet General Staff Takes Stock 


Changes in Military Doctrine 


SOVIET military doctrine is, somewhat tardily, being adjusted to 
the new situation created by Russia’s changed position in the 
world, and by the development of atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons. 

Some of the glaring discrepancies between the old doctrine and 
the new situation were subjected to re-interpretation during 
Stalin’s lifetime. After his death these tendencies were pushed 
more boldly under Malenkov’s premiership, but even so there 
were no palpable signs of any fundamental and official revision of 
the doctrine. 

On 10 February 1955 Malenkov resigned the premiership, and 
Marshal Bulganin took over his office. ‘The switch-back to heavy 
industry which followed immediately was explained, inter alia, by 
defence requirements and may be considered the forerunner of a 
new period. ‘The first signs of a basic change in Soviet military 
doctrine appeared in the military press in March 1955 and since 
then nearly all the top-ranking Marshals and many distinguished 
military commentators have confirmed these new ideas. 

On 6 May 1955 in an article published in Soviet Fleet Major- 
General Korniyenko disclosed that this recasting of Soviet military 
doctrine had been ordered from above. “The leaders of the Party 
and the Government,’ he wrote, ‘have given detailed directives 
as to the aims and ways of future development of Soviet military 
science. . . ‘he Communist Party and Soviet Government require 
the military leaders to reject all outdated ideas and systems of 
battle preparations and everything that does not correspond to the 
new conditions of armed struggle.’ 

On 20 May 1955 Major-General Kalashnik wrote in an article in 
Krasnaya Zvezda, the army paper: ‘At the present moment, all 
efforts of commanding officers, political organs, and party organi- 
zations of the Soviet Army and Navy are concentrated on the 
solution of the main problems put forward by the Minister of 
Defence for stepping up and perfecting the battle preparedness of 
the troops, the study of new battle technique and armament, and 
the strengthening of discipline.’ Moreover, in nearly all the articles 
written by Marshals Zhukov, Konev, Vasilevsky, Sokolovsky, and 
Admiral Kuznetsov, and in Pravda’s editorial on the occasion of 
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Victory Day, 8 May, similar basic ideas were expressed, authori- 
tatively confirming the importance of these changes. 


SOVIET MILITARY DOCTRINE 

Soviet military doctrine is a complex system of ideas dealing 
with all problems connected with war. It is based on Marxism- 
Leninism, and, as Soviet commentators state, uses dialectics as the 
method of reasoning. 

It is only too easy to get entangled in the intricacies of these 
military dialectics, and even to get lost among the apparent con- 
tradictions, unless the logical structure of the whole is understood. 
Soviet military doctrine consists of four components: 

1. ‘he Soviet Communist Party’s principles on war, which direct 
party policy in foreign, economic, and military matters. 

. Soviet military ideology, which concerns the whole Soviet 
population, whose obligations are embodied in various State 
acts. 

. Soviet military science, which deals with the preparation of the 
Soviet State for war, the methods and means of war, and the 
study of the war potentials of all foreign States. 

. Soviet military art, which deals directly with military action. It 
covers strategy, operational problems, and tactics. 

‘The whole is logically interconnected, and any change in the 
Party principles on war would be reflected in strategy and tactics. 
Conversely, changes introduced in strategy and tactics might bring 
about alterations in Party principles on war. 

We will now examine these four components in greater detail. 

Party Dogma. The theory of the character and origins of war 
formulated by Marx and Engels is considered by contemporary 
Soviet commentators to refer to the conditions of pre-monopolistic 
capitalism, and is therefore outdated. 

Lenin and Stalin developed and adjusted this theory to the new 
conditions of the imperialist and proletarian revolutionary era. Its 
principles may be summarized as follows. War is a continuation of 
policy by other, violent means. Policy is conducted by the ruling 
classes. Hence wars have a class character and must therefore be 
divided into those that are just and those that are unjust. Just wars 
are those which result in the destruction of the old and reactionary 
and in the creation of new, progressive societies. (The Russian 
philosopher Czernyshevsky analysed 286 wars which took place in 
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Europe and Asia between A.D. 300 and 1850, and found only 
sixty progressive wars.) Naturally, all revolutions, wars of libera- 
tion, and anti-colonial wars are just. ‘he Soviet Union wages only 


just wars. Therefore Communist parties the world over are obliged 


to help the U.S.S.R. to victory. Conflicts between the capitalist 
and the socialist worlds are unavoidable and must lead eventually 
to armed clashes in which the Communists would be the victors, 
the capitalist world being divided by internal and external dis- 
agreements. This process would be marked by periods of peace. 
Although such times are profitable for the U.S.S.R. and for Com- 
munist aims, this idea should not be confused with ‘bourgeois 
pacifism’, which is opposed to any war and is exploited by the 
imperialists in order to keep the spoils of their robberies. Wars are 
desirable and even necessary as a means of spreading revolution. 
Imperialist wars should be transformed into revolutionary or 
liberation wars. In the conditions of capitalist encirclement, the 
Soviet Communist Party must not forget even for a moment the 
danger of imperialist aggression, but must be vigilant and build up 
powerful armed forces. Since the beginning of the Soviet regime, 
the Communist Party has been the inspirer, organizer, and leader 
of the Soviet armed forces, and at all Party Congresses since the 
Seventh Congress in 1918 important decisions concerning the 
development of the Soviet armed forces have been taken. 

Military Ideology. Soviet military ideology deals with the prob- 
lems of defence of Soviet State interests by military means. 

The basic principles are embodied in various State acts, binding 
on all Soviet citizens, such as the Constitution, laws, national 
anthem, military oath, military statutes, instructions, and so on. 

The Soviet peoples are imbued with the spirit of ‘Soviet 
patriotism’ and self-sacrifice in the defence of the Soviet Union. 
Wars waged by the Soviet Union inevitably assume the character 
of wars waged by the entire population. ‘These struggles are the 
most just in history and have a decisive character. ‘The interests of 
the Soviet Union demand total destruction of the enemy and the 
achievement of the liberation mission to its very end. The world 
being definitely and radically split into two hostile camps, their 
struggle is the background of the whole contemporary reality. 

Soviet patriotism and love of homeland is inseparably linked 
with a deep hatred of the enemies of the socialist homeland and 
does not allow any tolerance of their ideology. 

Victory is possible only if the whole country is fully prepared, in 
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time of peace, for active defence. Only an unwavering belief in this 
principle can secure the permanent military preparedness of the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet people fight for peace and at the same 
time understand the necessity for full preparedness for active 
defence. ‘This ideology, in its totality, makes the Soviet armed 
forces an ‘Army of a new type’. 

Military Science. The creation of an ‘Army of a new type’ also 
necessitated a new military science. In 1950 Marshal Bulganin 
said that Soviet military science, as well as dealing with tactics, 
operations, and strategy, also embraced economic and moral 
problems, not only of the Soviet Union, but also of all enemy 
States. 

‘The course of any war is influenced by factors of a permanent, 
temporary, and accidental character. Temporary and accidental 
factors can yield successes of a passing nature. Only permanent 
elements of military potential can bring final victory. ‘These 
permanent elements include the quantity and quality of the 
military units; armament; organizational and operational ability 
of military commanders and administration; high morale and faith 
in final victory; and so on. 

The moral ingredients are of supreme importance, since wars 
demand of man the highest physical and moral efforts. ‘The 
individual and his spirit finally decide the outcome of the struggle. 
Soviet man alone possesses these qualities. ‘The bourgeoisie 
overestimate the value of their war plans, in particular the tem- 
porary factors such as surprise aggression and ‘blitzkrieg’. They do 
not estimate sufficiently the role of permanent elements of economy 
and morale. 

Military Art. Soviet military art is a component part of Soviet 
military science. Assuming that all means and methods of warfare 
based on the latest scientific and technical discoveries are available, 
military art consists of their full exploitation, the co-ordination of 
their action, and their application at the proper time and place. 

The economic and moral potential of the army and people 
measure only the possibility of victory. Military art is needed to 
transform this contingency into reality. 

Military art includes strategy, operational art, and tactics. 
Strategy is concerned with war as a whole. It deals with such 
problems as the number of fronts; the exploitation of space 
(structure in depth); the choice of direction of main effort; counter 
offensives against enemy assaults; the role of the Navy and Air 
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Force; the building up and use of reserve units; the supply of 
armaments, war industry, and stocks; the organization of trans- 
port. 

Operational art is subordinate to strategy and concerns the 
operation of large units (armies, fronts) along the lines established 
by strategy. Its object is to organize offensive and defensive 
actions, encircling movements, etc. 

Tactics deal with individual episodes of battles, such as marches, 
engagements, withdrawals, and so on. ‘Tactics consist of the 
choice of a particular form of battle best fitted to the conditions 
of the battlefield. ‘They are subordinate to operational and strategic 
aims and while requiring initiative also need discipline. A tactical 
victory might even be dangerous, in that it could create a new 
situation which might adversely affect the operational situation. 


RECENT CHANGES IN PRINCIPLES 

We will now examine the changes which have taken place in 
some of the most important principles of Soviet military doctrine. 

Encirclement Thesis. ‘Vhe creation of the People’s Republic of 
China in 1949 raised legitimate doubts about the value of the basic 
Soviet political and strategic principle of ‘capitalist encirclement’, 
from which derived their foreign policy, their permanent war 
economy, economic autarky, and the development of their armed 
forces. 

In August 1951 the Party official bi-weekly, Bolshevik, published 
an article in answer to the question: ‘In view of the victory of 
Communism in several countries around the U.S.S.R., should the 


principle of capitalist encirclement be maintained or abandoned 


as no longer valid?’ ‘The answer given was that ‘Capitalist encircle- 
ment is a political conception and cannot be considered only from a 
geographical point of view.’ 

This controversy continued. Several articles appeared in which 
the problem was discussed and from which it may be inferred that 
Soviet military commentators do not believe in a geographical 
encirclement of the U.S.S.R. by the capitalist world, but exploit 
the term ‘encirclement’ to attack the military measures of the 
Western world as aggressive towards the U.S.S.R. 

Strategically it is interpreted as encirclement by U.S. military 
bases—but even in this respect Soviet commentators minimize 
its danger, maintaining that the U.S. bases, being too far from their 
country, are open to Soviet attack. The rule derived from the en- 
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circlement theory—that the Soviet Union should not engage it- 
self in conflict on two fronts—has lost its importance, and the 
East-West orientation of Soviet strategy has been replaced by a 
North-South orientation of expansion. 

The anti-colonial policy has been directed towards the further 
weakening of capitalist encirclement and the virtual encirclement 
of the Western world by various political and military actions on 
the whole periphery of the Soviet bloc of States. 

Relative Strength. Soviet political and military commentators 
used to declare the Soviet bloc to be an unassailable group of 
States and the Soviet Army the most powerful in the world. They 
ridiculed the Western thesis of policy from strength, obviously 
assuming that the Soviet Union occupied the position of strength. 
But the recent revival of the Soviet Union’s political offensive on 
all fronts, aimed at the extension of the security zone around the 
whole Soviet orbit by a belt of ‘neutralized’ States, implies that the 
whole problem of the ‘position of strength’ has been revised by 
Soviet statesmen. 

The theory of inevitable economic and social crisis in the 
capitalist world was criticized soon after the war by a prominent 
Soviet economist, Professor Varga. He was disgraced, but later 
recanted. ‘The theory still survives in various forms of propaganda 
about ‘Anglo-American conflicts’ etc. It has been reinforced by a 
more vigorous assertion of ‘anti-colonialism’ applying both to 
colonies and to the so-called “dependent States’ (Latin America, 
small European countries). However, British-U.S. co-operation, 
Marshall Aid, N.A.T.O., S.E.A.T.O., the Balkan Alliance, U.N. 
action in Korea, and finally the Paris Agreements all afforded 
evident proof that instead of disintegrating, the capitalist world was 
becoming more and more organized and unified. Hence the violent 
attacks on all these organizations and policies. 

The principle of the doomed capitalist world was maintained. 
Until quite recently, Soviet military commentators were unani- 
mously asserting that the Western Powers underestimated Soviet 
military strength and overestimated their own forces. ‘The Soviet 
military press was even threatening the Western Powers with com- 
plete disaster in the event of their daring to attack the Soviet 
Union. 

This attitude seems to have been abandoned, and at present the 
same press is full of warnings against the danger of underestimat- 
ing the military power of the West, the science and organizational 
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abilities of the Western military leaders, and the morale of the 
Western armies. The earlier opinions are said to show a dangerous 
leaning towards complacency and false feelings of security, and are 
therefore seriously harmful to the Soviet State. Some Marshals 
have even stressed the need to study Western military science and 
methods, and Colonel Goryachev went even further in stating 
that so long as the Western world appears as the most advanced in 
material, moral, intellectual, and military preparedness, Soviet 
military specialists must in the shortest possible time elaborate new 
principles and methods of modern warfare. ‘This line of thought 
has been reflected even in Soviet tactics, Soviet officers and 
soldiers at present being constantly reminded that they must be 
prepared to fight against ‘a strong, clever, and powerfully armed 
enemy’. 

Surprise Aggression. ‘The emphasis on permanent factors, which 
was held to demonstrate the superiority of Soviet military science 
over that of Germany and any other aggressor, was also used to 
prove that by constantly developing her permanent factors of war 
potential the U.S.S.R. need not fear any surprise attack. The 
aggressor could achieve only temporary gain by means of ‘surprise 
aggression’, and would inevitably be defeated by the U.S.S.R.’s 
strategy of ‘permanent factors’. No surprise attack could succeed 
as long as these permanent factors were maintained and developed. 

Although the inconsistency of this theory was evident, Soviet 
military commentators began to revise it only recently. In January 
1954 in a series of articles on ‘Marxism-Leninism on War and the 
Army’, Colonels G. Fedorov and M. Novokhatko stated that it 
would be erroneous to maintain that the Soviet armed forces 
should wage war basically by the same methods that were used in 
1941~5, because the imperialist Powers were capable of creating 
new methods of warfare quite different from those of the last war. 

The article by Marshal of the Armoured Troops P. Rotmistrov, 
published on 24 March 1955 in the Soviet Army daily Red Star, 
was much more explicit. His argument can be presented in the 
following abbreviated form. 

The danger of a surprise aggression must not be underestimated, the 
Western armies and navies having considerably increased their technical 
armament, especially atomic and hydrogen weapons. In present con- 
ditions, the possibility of a surprise aggression has increased, not dim- 
inished, not only because of these powerful means, but because, 
capitalist economy being unable to sustain a prolonged war, the 
aggressors would try a ‘blitzkrieg’ or even a ‘super-blitzkrieg’. It must 
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be frankly admitted that because of the power of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons ‘in some cases a surprise aggression might become a deciding 
condition for success not only in the initial phases of a war, but even 
for its final outcome’. 

The underestimation of the dangers of modern ‘surprise aggression’ 
is most harmful to the battle-preparedness of the Soviet armed forces. 
This leads to the unavoidable conclusion that ‘We cannot regard these 
events passively: we should not lull our military cadres with outdated 
theories; we must reveal the increasing danger of surprise aggression 
and correspondingly build up the battle preparedness of our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force.’ Finally, we must bear firmly in mind that our 
aim must be not to allow the possibility of any surprise aggression on 
our country; not to allow ourselves to be ever taken ‘by surprise’. On 
the contrary we must ‘prepare the readiness and vigilance of our armed 
forces to such an extent that they would be capable of disrupting any 
plans of the aggressor and in time defeat them’. 

This reversed attitude towards the problem of surprise aggression 
does not diminish the role of permanent factors on which depend the 
final results of a war. But the old doctrine that the bourgeois States are 
incapable of building up these permanent factors must be rejected. 

It has been proved that the bourgeois military leaders are also de- 
veloping these permanent factors in their countries. They only call them 
by other names, but they are doing everything they can to secure their 
superiority over the Soviet Union in all these factors. Although they 
defend a reactionary, out-of-date, bourgeois system, while we defend a 
progressive socialist State, we cannot ignore the fact that bourgeois 
military science exists, develops, and progresses. We must study it not 
out of idle curiosity but to reveal their possibilities, to find their strong 
and weak points and their means and methods of battle. ‘Only if we 
know their methods can we oppose them with better and more modern 
methods of warfare, which they do not expect.’ 


THE CONSEQUENT DECISIONS 


It is obvious that, in view of such serious changes in military 
doctrine, the Soviet leaders would have to issue corresponding 
instructions to their armed forces. And this, in fact, has happened, 
as we can see from excerpts from an article entitled “Ihe leading 
role of the Communist Party as the source of power of our Armed 
Forces’, by Major-General Korniyenko (Soviet Fleet, 6 May 1955): 


With the appearance of new weapons possessing tremendous 
powers of destruction, the importance of the surprise factor in contem- 
porary war has enormously increased. In view of this, the Communist 
Party demands that the whole personnel of our Army and Navy should 
be imbued with the spirit of maximum vigilance and constant and high 
military preparedness, so as to be able to wrest the initiative from the 
hands of the enemy and, having delivered smashing blows against him, 
finally defeat him completely. . . 
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Our military scientific cadres are now called on to solve various 
questions concerning the exploitation of the latest discoveries for 
military purposes, and to elaborate problems connected with the 
character of contemporary operations and tactics, with the organization, 
security, and conduct of these operations, and with the methods of 
commanding the troops in the new conditions. 


Major-General Korniyenko states that the ‘Soviet State and its 
armed forces possess these powerful contemporary weapons’ and 
adds that modern warfare calls for stronger morale and discipline. 
Hence the Party and the Government have introduced new 
measures for the strengthening of the role of commanding officers 
who would be even more responsible than before for the battle 
preparedness of their subordinates and for their political education. 

The Role of Space. On the question of space Marshal Rotmistrov 
wrote that the old theories about the role of space in Soviet 
strategy must also be fundamentally revised in the light of the 
present situation. ‘The absurd idea of many theoreticians that the 
role of the Soviet Union’s great space consists in the possibility of 
luring the enemy deep into the country and destroying him there 
is to be rejected entirely as incompatible with the spirit of Soviet 
military science and ideology. 

‘The main advantage of the great territory of the U.S.S.R. is the 
dispersal of its population, its industries, its production centres, 
and of all productive forces, which served in winning the war 
against Germany. At present, the Marshal argues, when we are 
facing the dangers of an atomic and hydrogen war, Russia must 
again exploit in full these favourable conditions of wide spaces to 
her own advantage, especially when faced with many capitalist 
States which possess small territories and highly concentrated 
industries and population. The space problem and its role in 
Soviet strategy must be completely revised and re-analysed to serve 
the U.S.S.R. not only in a passive way, but in an active form—to 
bring atomic war into the territories of the enemies, and not to 
invite the enemy into Russia’s own territory. 


This clearly aggressive idea of carrying war into enemy country 
has been expressed even more definitely by another military 
writer. On 28 May 1955 Red Star published an article by Colonel 
P. Kashirin entitled “The importance of moral strength of the 


armies in contemporary war’. This article contained some striking 
ideas. ‘The Soviet Army, Air Force, and Navy, it stated, could 
deliver an annihilating blow against any imperialist aggressor, 1n 
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any conditions, even if the enemy were to employ atomic or 
hydrogen weapons. In the event of an imperialist war against the 
U.S.S.R., Soviet armed forces would transfer military operations 
to enemy territory. In view of this fact, the Soviet armed forces, 
which would have to fight on the territories of other States, must 
be endowed with the highest moral qualities. The traditional 
theory that the Soviet armed forces would retain their moral and 
ideological superiority over the enemy under any conditions must 
be revised. Such superiority cannot be realized or maintained 
automatically. The moral stability and spirit of the Army depended 
not only on ideology, but also on subjective factors, such as the 
political-ideological education of the Army and the quality of 
propaganda within it. 

Morale. The change in emphasis from a defensive to an aggressive 
conception of future war has brought to the fore the practical 
problem of the morale of the Soviet Army. 

Soviet military leaders were quick to consider the moral effect 
of atomic weapons on their population and the army. Pamphlets 
about the effects of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs were 
widely distributed among the Soviet population in the late 
forties. The effects of these bombs were clearly minimized and 
various examples of simple methods of protection were quoted. 
The effects of persisting ground radiation were even ridiculed. 

In 1953 the tactical training and protective training of the 
Soviet Army against atomic weapons began on the basis of speci- 
ally issued instructions. ‘To popularize the new tactics, the Soviet 
military press was inundated with a succession of articles on sub- 
jects connected with atomic defence. The main ideas were to dispel 
the exaggerated belief in the effectiveness of atomic weapons 
against troops in the field and to imbue them with the belief that by 
proper behaviour losses could be considerably reduced; to con- 
vince the troops that atomic weapons and radiation should not stop 
them from moving forward and accomplishing their missions; to 
imbue them with an offensive spirit: while clinging to the enemy 
in close pursuit they would be protected from atomic weapons 
because the enemy would not risk the destruction of his own units 
as well; the best strategy was to transfer the battlefield to enemy 
country where the enemy would hesitate to employ these weapons 
because of the population. In other words, an adaptation of the 
‘active defence’ principle to atomic war conditions, with the same 
disregard for losses as during the last war. 
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Offensive Spirit. Marshal Rotmistrov also developed this theme 
in his article, saying that with the considerable increase in tech- 
nical equipment of the modern army, navy, and air force, the 
demand for physical and moral effort of the personnel was much 
greater than before. ‘The troops must be convinced that victory 
was certain. ‘They must be brought up in an offensive spirit and be 
ready to overcome any difficulties with the aim of defeating the 
enemy. Any theory was harmful which suggested that with the 
technical development of the army the role of the individual 
and his morale must diminish. In atomic and hydrogen warfare 
morale would play an exceptional role; hence Soviet officers and 
political leaders must increase their efforts to build up a proper 
moral strength in their units and among the population. 

Colonel Kashirin went even further and introduced the idea 
of re-educating the Soviet soldier for an aggressive war. ‘The 
belief, he said, that the Soviet soldier and the Soviet people are 
brave and efficient when rising in defence of their motherland 
against an invading aggressor is familiar to all, but they have no 
aggressive spirit and it would be quite a different proposition if 
they were led into an aggressive war in foreign lands. Colonel 
Kashirin openly admitted this, and it is closely connected with the 
instructions for the further strengthening of military discipline in 


the Soviet armed forces and of the principle of ‘yedinonachalye’— 


that is, undivided authority of the commanding officers, who are 
all responsible for military and political training and discipline. 


CONCLUSION 

It would seem that the turning point of these changes was the 
reassessment of the importance of ‘surprise aggression’ by atomic 
weapons and the realization of the fact that the Soviet Union was 
not prepared for such an eventuality. The position of strength 
reached by the Western world must therefore, it is argued, be 
regained by the Soviet Union, and this will need time and effort. 
‘Time can be gained by political means, thus giving possibilities for 
the necessary military readjustments. The position of strength, 
with all its consequences, would have been regained when the 
Soviet Union was ready to deliver a ‘surprise attack’. If this thesis 
is true, the world might then be faced with a situation reminiscent 
of that of 1939, when Hitler, having completed the rearmament of 
Germany, had to act promptly in order to exploit his advantage. 

J. K. 
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